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with great care, and that the press will not fail to hunt up the “ re- 
cord” of its members on the subject when it bas been under discus- 
sion before. Mr. Morton, for instance, is talked of as one of the 
members of the Senatorial Committee, and whether he is named or 
not, he will no doubt play an important part in the coming debate. 
Now, we do not know what Mr. Morton’s present “ views” are, al- 
though we sce it stated that they have undergone some change, 
but we know what bis views were last spring, and it is 


the duty of 


to a bill introduced into Congress by Mr. Glover, in w will 


doubtless take an interest, as it is intended “ for the protection cf 
States against domestic violence.” It provides, among other things, 


that ‘‘ any Governor falsely certifying to the President that riot, in- 
surrec or overt acts of rebellion are occurring in his State,” or 


‘falsely certifiing that the Legislature of said State cannot be 


tiny 
v10n, 


conrened,” shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
vietion be fined not less than £1,000 nor more than $10,009 
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CO Lou leh he in doubt, he evidently inclines to the be- 

lief that tl peet t] were Republicans, and that, if thes 

Wel le returns ought not to have been thrown out for their mis- 

conduct, as the majority was clearly Democratic. CGencral Barlow 

is the only “visiting statesman” who went South on either side 

who see to have kept his head clear, and to have reported tlie 

result without partiality or regard to consequences, and this in spit 
ofihe fact that he is a strong Republican. 

‘The refusal of Mr. Orton, of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany, to obey the subpe@na ef the House Committee ordering him 
t» pro .uce the telegrams between Washington and the South, brings 
up an old question which naturally excites a good deal of interest, 
There 
is nothing, however, particularly sacred or inviolable about a tele- 
than there 
to produce telegrams is given with suflicient particularity as to the 


date and names of the 


not only among politicians but among the public at large. 


gram any more 
sender and receiver, their production will 
always be enforced in ordinary courts; and it must be remembered 
with regard to the power of compelling the produetion of 


document 


that, 
, & committee of Congress is in exactly the same position 
ws acourt. The difheulty with regard to telegrams arises from the 
fact that the original document is always in the hands, not of the 
receiver of the message, as in the ease of a letter, but of the agent 
who is entrusted to send it. This, of course, should make commit- 
tees of creat using their 
but the notion that there is any objection to the exercise of 
it under these li mistake. 


mye icy ty)? ‘ wit? 
vestigation act with 


deliberation in 
power ,; 
limitations is a We know of no cirezm- 


stances Which could better justify a thorough overhauling of tele- 


graphic t ds than those surrounding the late campaign. 
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Phe d n pondence on the subjeet of Extradition 
Ser to that the mattei now a subject of sharp practice 


between ihe two 


In May last Sir Edward Thoriton 
rmed our Government that.a man named Smith, who seemed to 
be a citizen of the Uniied States, was committed to jail in Canada 
asa fugitive from justice in the United States, on a charge of mur- 
der, and t 
the Extradition Treaty had not been received by the Canadian au- 
thoriti 


r, as the customary application for his surrender under 


, the prisoner would, in two months after his committal, be 


entided to claim his discharge. 


is about a letter, and, provided the order | 


2 The Nation. 
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not, in the President's judgment, comport with the dignity and 
self-respeet of this Government to make extradition demands. nor 
‘itertain any requisition from the British Government. This 
he matter in exaetly the position in which it was before, but 
later accounts show that the two Governments are gradually com- 
ing to an agreement on the subject 
Bartlett died in Picisfield, Mass., on Sunday 
last, at the age of thirty-six, after a lingering illness. He was one 
of the number of young men who, having determined early in the 
late war (he was only twenty-one at the time) to support the Gov- 
ernment, saw long service and hard fizhting throughout. Te was 
Lat Ball’s Biuff, on the Peninsula, in Louisiana, in the Wil- 
| there was no campaign in whieh he had a part in 


General William F. 


engage. 
derness, an 
which he did not come out with fresh wounds and his constitution 
il] more impaired, but also with an increased reputation for cou- 
rage, for var, With 
every opportunity to secure political advancement by the sacrifice of 
his couvietions, he has remained throughout the consistent advocate 
of the reconciliation of the North with the better part of the South, 
and, es he died, his last words were patriotic, not partisan. His 
loss will be mourned by many men, not merely in the North, but in 
men who knew bim to be a gallant scldier and an hon- 
est man, a man Whom nothing could swerve from a sense of duty, 


coolness and unselfish devotion. Sinee the 


| aud whom every one thet knew him trus‘ed, because aware that 


| however his opinions might change, they were guided by a love of 


Mr. Fish replied that, as the | 


| and closed at 571yd., “ with the market nominal.” 


what was true and of good report. 


The price of silver has flaetuated during the week like the 
mereury ina thermometer. Starting in Londen at 57',d. per 02z., 
English standard, it advanced to 53'3d., declined to 53d., returned 
to 58'sd., then fell to 57t¢d., again advanced to 5&d., fell to S7d., 
These changes 
were reflected in the varying gold value of the new standard mea- 
(the silver dollar) which the lower branch of Congress 
propeses for us, that dollar having been worth as little as 
$0.9435, gold, and as much as $0.9322, During the same time the 
extreme range of the gold value of the promise of the United 
States to pay one dollar (the legal-tender note) was from 0.9259 to 
#09324. Atone time during the week the bullion in the silver 
small-change was worth nearly as much as the gold for which a 
lezal-tender note could be sold, and there was imminent danger that 
it would be worth more. Had it been, the silver small-change would 
have been sold for bullion rather than circulated, and the country 
would have awakened to the fact that there is risk in making small- 
change of coin while the standard legal-tender money in use is de- 
preciated and irredeemable paper, and while the metal of which the 
small-chan;: e is mace is fluctuatirg in price. The mercantile communi- 
ty are settling down to the opinion that whatever may be the decision 


sure 


| in the Presidential contest the defeated party will quietly submit 
| at least, that the stability of the Government will not be impeiilled 


british Government had already decided that Winslow and 
other fugitives would not be surrendered, pursuant to the 
treaty of Is42, it was deemed advisable to desist from attempting | 
extradition until the final decision of the British Government on 
that question should be reached. The next step was the statement 
by Sir ERdward Thornton that two men, charged with murder in 


Canada, were fugitives from justice, and were under arrest in Bos- 


ton, and he requested extradition under the usual forms. In 
Edward Thornton informed Mr. Fish that, ae- 
to a cespateh from the Governor-General, it ap- 

les PL. Jones of Ghio 30th 
aimmitted to jail in Canada as a fugitive from justice. 
As the usual had not received. the Earl of 
Dufferin had reqt Goveinor-General to inform Mr. Fish 
that in two months Jones would be entitled to claim his discharge. 
In reply to this, Mr. Fish sent to Sir Edward Thornton a copy of 
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application been 





‘sted the 


| being above that of December, 1875. 


| are to be founded on mileage. 


the President’s message on the subject of extradition, and called | 


his attention to the fact that the position recently assumed by the 


English Government must, if adhered to, be regarded as an abroga- 


tiow of the Extradition Treats \ 


nder these clreumstances it would 


| for money. 


by violent outbreak. Accordingly there is less fear that political 
excitement will disturb the pext half year’s business. Considering 
that it is near the end of the year, when trade is always dull, there 
is little to complain of ia business, the volume of transactions 
At the Stock Exchange 
there has been an important advance in prices of railroad secu- 
rities bLeeause of the settlement of the railroad war, on the 
basis of uniform rates from the West to all Atlantic ports for 
products destined for export to foreign countries ; all o.her rates 
This secures to all the roads 
moderate profits on every part of their business. The gold market 
was strong early in the week en the news that shipments from 
London here had practically ceased, although the avrivals during 
the week amounted to over $2,000,000, which had been previously 
The decline late in the week was owing to higher rates 

The New York banks, by reasoa of the large importa- 


ordered. 


| tions of gold in the past few weeks, nave a surplus reserve Leary 





$5,090,000 above what they held last year. 
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The present constitution of the State of New Hampshire was 
adopted in 1792, and no attempt to amend it since then has met 
With sueceess. A Constitutional Convention was provided for, how- 
ever, by the last Legislature, and has just adjourned, having agreed 
to present for adoption a somewhat formidable list of amendments. 
The most important of these, in the estimation of the politicians of 
the State, and that which gave the Convention the greatest diffieul- 
ty, Was the one providing for an alteration in the number of mem- 
bers of the two Houses of the Legislature. The House of Repre- 
sentatives contains at present nearly 400 members and the Senate 
only 12. The amendment proposes to cut down the House to 300 
members, and add 12 more to the Senate, the basis of representa- 
Other 
amendments of general interest are those which propose to do away 


tion in the latter body being the valuation of preperty. 


with an existing religious qualification for office; to substitute | 


biennial for annual sessions of the Legislature ; to forbid seetarian 
appropriations of public money; to change the time of holding 
March to November; to prohibit removals from office 
for political opinions—a very neeessary amendment in view of 
sone recent perfermances in the State—and to forbid towns to loan 


elections from 


their credit to or purchase stock or bonds ‘in any corporation the | 


object of which is a division of profits.’ The above are all good 
amendments, and can only be defeated, if at all, by the votes of the 


numerous small towns which are deprived of a special representa- 


tive. An illustration of the economy or thriftiness of the people of 


a State which manages to support its Governor on $500 a year is 


furnished by the action of the Legislature in only providing funds | 


for a two weeks’ session of the Convention, whieh body, however, 
finished its work in eleven days. 


A large party of the Free-traders of the Atlantic coast dined 


together on Tuesday week in this city, in celebration of the hun- | 
dredth anniversary of the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ | 


Mr. Parke Godwin presided, and Messrs. Wells, Bigelow, Bryant, and 
Sumner, President Anderson of Rochester, and others made speeches, 
The prevailing anxiety about the Presidency somewhat diminished 
the fervor of the disciples, and perhaps so did the prevailing popu- 
lar ignorance as to who Adam Smith was. In other words, the 
But in spite of these 
drawbacks, and a certain over-seriousness and over-elaborateness 
in the speaking, all went off very well. Toe fear of the daily press, 
as displayed next day, that honoring Adam Smith might in some 
way involve approval of the Free-trade League, or retleet injurious- 


economical atmosphere was not exhilarating. 


lv on the tariff, er “help Tilden,” was very curious, thouch the 
leading Haves paper—the Times—committed itself with abandon. 
Among the guests was Mr. Cernusehi, the well-known apostle of 
the double standard and the friend of silver. 
rly known, however, that he dses 


It ought to be gene- 
not think it possible for one 
country alone, in the present posture of affairs, to use silver asa 
standard. 

The revelt of Gen. Porfirio Diaz in Mexico has ended for the 
present in making him dictator. His turn came when the ehief- 
justice, Telesias, denied the validity of Lerdo’s re-election and 
declared himself President. Diaz attacked the Government forces 
under Gen. Alatorre near Huamantla (an old battle-ground of Santa 
Anna’s, north-east of Puebla:, on the 16th of November. He was 
saved from defeat by the arrival of Gen. Gonzales with a heavy re- 
inforcement, and this victory produced a revelt in Puebla, which 
yielded to Diaz on the [&ih. Three days later President Lerdo, 
with his Cabinet and an escort which rapidly dropped away, fled 
towards Morelia, and, on the 234, Diaz e:.tered the capital wichout 
opposition and with the usual ‘demoenstrations.” Vera Cruz de- 
clared for him, and on the 380th he was officially proclaimed Pro- 
Visi wal President. Meantime, Lerdo and his followers were exp- 
tured, sot far from the city of Mexico, and Gen. Eseobedo, 
Lerdo’s Minister of War and right arm, 
were shot. Iglesias, who had been aiming, apparently, to reach 
the capital simultaneously with the vietorious insurgent, fell 
short by a day’s march, a:d thought it yrudent to repudiate an 
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agreement with Diaz by which the latter was to appeint the pro 
visional State governors and he (Iglesias) the me ers of the pre 
visional Cabinet, and to retire to Guanajuato avd l I iy; 
to Leon, sending orders thenee to Diaz to hold Mexico and p 

him President. Diaz has answered this by despatching a eon:ider- 
able foree against him and by appointing his own Cabinet. Monteres 
and “altilio have surrendered without fighting to Telesias and have 


declared in his favor, and the chief-justice is said to have now 





the support or control of the entire northern frontier. ‘These 
events, happening In the midst of our own Presid 1 dist 
have made *‘ Mexieanization ” seem a littl: more real than it hes 
done hitherto, and have doubtless favored a cheerful acquiescence 
in the defeat of Mr. Edmunds’s proposal to drag the Supreme 


into the Presidential arena. 


There cannot be said to be any very startling news from the East 
The preliminary Conference is sitting, but nothing is knewn as to 
the progress made. ‘The Russian programme is said to 
general disarmament in Bosnia, Herzezovina, and Bul 
smployment of native functionaries only; the establishment of loeal 
police containing Christians, and the introduction ef Ch 
into the army in proportion to their numbers: the continement of t 
Turkish troops to designated fortresses ; the dismissal of the Ba 
bazuks and the relegation of the Cireassians to the Muss 
provinces of the Empire; the abolition of the farming of th 
and their conversion into a regwiar tax, regulated in its distribution 
by the representatives of the tax-payers ; the employment of the loeal 
language in the courts of justice; the appointn 
governor in each of the provinces by the Porte with the approval of 
the other Powers; rigorous enquiry into the atrocities, and the 
punishment of their authors ; and the establishment of a system 
of supervision of the reforms by a Consular Commission. ‘These 
provisions are nearly all borrowed from the Andrassy nove of Ds 
cember, 1875, and the Berlin note of May, 1876. Russia, in addi- 
tion to al! this, and asa guarantee for it all, insists on a military ce- 


cupation of Bulgaria, and to this the Turks will undoubtediy not sul 


mit, which is as much as to say that war is all but inevitable as soon 
as Russia feels herself ready. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that she will have an easy task. e conquest of Bulgaria 


i 
will be an arduous undertaking, whieh will probably cost Russia an 
i 


oyyrtr satel « laget np LT pPA p49 100 BePT 
army and at ieast one severe ecampalzn. 





three first-class fortresses north of the Balkans whieh tl vill de- 
fend desperately, and the possession of the sea will give them a con- 
stant opportunity to operate on the Russian flank. 

In Franee, the ministerial erisis has ende lin the form mofia 
new ministry under Jules Simon, MAL. Diifaure and Marcére going 
out, and the other members of the old Cabinet remaining M 
Martel becomes Minister vg Justice. M. Simon rhaps one of the 
best-known Frenchmen out of France. He : fe as a teacher 


and for many years was the successor of Cousin in the Chair of 
Philosophy at the Sorbonne, and he was a memberof the Corps Lé- 
gislatif under the Empire—one of the sma!l mmority —and a mem- 
ber of the Goverument of National Deferce, and sat in Thiers’s 
Cabinet. On Thursday last he made his statement in the As:embly, 
Which was commot 

Republican, devoted both to religion and religious 
termined to make officials obey the Jaw, and belicv 
the Republican sincerity of Marshal MacMahon. lie seems to have 
been well received by all of the Left except Gambetta, who is 
pparently under the impression that the Ministry formed is 


ostile to himselr. He probably begins to think that the time has 


] Conservative- 
liberty, 


s theroughly in 


iplace but satisfactory. He is 


is de 








come when he tco should have the reeognition of official jife. The 
press, on its part. received M. Simo:’s declarations very cordially, 


Ministry experienced a serious 


but on the folowing Saturday the 


defeat on the Salt Tax, by a vote of 302 to 116, Gambetta leading 
the opposition, and since then the elerical party has shown signs of 
hostility which it is feared may lead them intg an anti-ministerial 


combination with Gambetta 
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same reason and several others. It is 


more unwise, both for the 


only justifiadle when the grievance complained of is intolerable, and 


is irreme » by peaceful means, andi when force is likely to be 
( i. None of these thin ean be affirmed of the Hayes 
usurpation, 1f usurpation it b > be intolerable, for he 
dl probably be a tolerably aconsideration which 

] TOU ! | le weigut Wii or F1 wh nen, but will 
always tell with Americans of office in four vears, 





and will probably have a h 
ft would not be irremediable by 


peaceful means, be- 


- t) , " Aonuht and Visa ; yan hac 
cause we have no sort of doubt, and we think no eandid man has, 


that the present performances of the Republican party will sweep 
it out of existence during the coming four years. Besides this, we 
must remember that for those who have not definitively abandoned 
| 


l faith in popular government, the cure for such wrongs as it is 
now committing is under our system perfectly well settled and per- 
fectly effective. We have in the last resort to appeal to the popular 
‘nse of justice and popular respect for law and order in eases of 
If this fail 
us, all fails us, and it makes no difference who is President, or by 
The Democrats, we take it, not 
Mexicans, do not desire to get the Presidency by hook 
che American way—that is, through 


| aequiescence in the justice of their candidate’s claims ; 


Presidential usurpation, as in all other cases of abuse. 
what means he gets his power. 
or by 
; they desire to get it in 


and this acquiescence can be secured neither by fighting nor by 


No matter what happens ,at the count of the Presidential 
Congress will dissolve almost immediately 
ic 4th of Mareh the Government will be 
1¢ President and the Senate, and that they 


e 


vote, the present 
afterwards. On tl 
in the hands of tl 
will inaugurate Hayes—Hayes being willing—no matter what t 
may be, we have little doubt. The Re- 
pul and‘ the 
Opposition ought therefore to be fully prepared in their own minds 


e 
h 


int 


state of public opinior 


lican managers are not the men to stick at trifles, 


for this contingency, and leave no question in the publie mind as 
to what they ean to do. They may argue and protest as much as 
they please in the meantime, and leave no means untried of inform- 
ing the public judgment; but, this done, the part of wisdom and 
atriotism is to let the engineers of this great fraud have their 
full confidence that their vietory will prove their ruin. 


,in the 
The pub 


aroused; the remoter consequences cf these monstrous proceedings 


> 


lic conscience is every 


day becoming more and more 


at the South are more and more clearly seen. The moderation and 


f the Southern Democrats at least are gradually bringing 
them and their interests into more wholesome relations to Northern 
The Republican leaders are straining eyes and ears for 
massaeres, cutrages, and conspiracies and seditions, as their last 
chance of safety. The Opposition have only to indulge in a little 
violence or folly, or to commit some offence against the national 


curity, to give the Group a new lease of power and a 


resh title to publie confidence. 
The attitude of the Republican press and orators with regard to 


ed 
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wu“ 


} ° ? 4 4 4 saa re 4 . 41, ) 1 
the manner ef counting the vote, in maintaining that the President 
"+4 ‘ : 4 } : 1 = ’ . P ! 1 
of the Senate is the man to doit, and that he will do it, and that 
there is no question about the matter, and no occasion for argument 
or consideration. and that it does net make any diflerence whether 


the Democrats like it or not, and that the President and * the 


ur confidence 1 


ir duty, only strengthens « 


course we here recommend. The best way for 


heir enemies to deal with people in this frame of mind is to let 
startied by our proposal that the decisions of the Returning Boards 
should be accepted if the Republican party dares to stand by them, 


, a — ar aia 
that these boards, as ne 





w constituted, aréa direct product and neces- 
sary adjunet of carpet-baggery, and therefore, as we hope and be- 
lieve, a temporary evil, which ought not 


‘ 


to be allowed to draw us 


into a dangerous preced 


eni 


WHAT IS “ MEXICANIZATION ”? 
\ E hear every day strong expressions of a desire, and also of a 
determination, that this Government shall not be “ Mexican- 
‘ nearly all say this. We observe that 
Governor Hayes in his recent speech in Ohio uttered his coneur- 


ized. Phe newspapers 





rence in this desire and determination, and we have no doubt 
that almost every man in the country, if you put the question to 


him whether he did not utterly abhor “ Mexicanization,” would 
answer affirmatively. The value of this consensus, however, 
depends largely on the meaning attached to the term “ Mexi- 
eanization.” 


As well as we can make out, what most of those who 
use 1f me; is the use of armed force to decide iti 


ul bY it 


tests or legal disputes, or to set aside the result of elections, or 


settle conflicting claims to power or authority; and it is supposed, 


apparently, that a government is not ** Mexieanized,” and cannot 
be, as long as this resort to arms does not take place. 

It seems desirable to point out at this juneture that this is 
a defective and misleading definition. The term 


. 99 
29tion 
Zavlon 


“ Mexicani- 
denotes not so much a particular act, or set of acts, asa 
particular state of mind. A Government may be ‘‘ Mexicanized ” 
long before any settlement of a political question by violence actually 
takes place 





; and, per contra, a political question may be settled by 
Vivience without any appearance or imputation of *¢ Mexieaniza- 
tion.” When the King and the Parliament came to blows in 1649, 
they settled their disputes Mexican fashion ; when the Colonies and 
the Mother Country came to blows in 1776, they seitled their dis- 
putes Mexican fashion; and when the North and South came to 
blows in 1351, they too settled their disputes Mexican fashior 
but in none of these cases was there any charge or pretence that 


the wur was the result or the sign of “ Mexiecanization.” There 
are disputes under all political systems too weighty, and running 


too deep into the soil, to bo settled by argument, and the 
political capacity of a people may be shown, and has been shown, in 


as high a degree, and with as little damage, by fighting as by keep- 


ra 
Ing the peace. f 


In fact, the nations of the first rank in politics have 


won their place mainly by knowing when to take up arms. 


There 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that absolute peaceable- 


ness stands foremost among political virtues. 

Mexicanization is a disease of which frequent fights over presi- 
dene‘e3 and chicf-justiceships are but symptoms ia its last and most 
aggravated stage. It may last long and go very far before ever a 
shot is fired. It consists in its earlier stages in a change in the poli- 
tical habits and political outlook of the people, or, in other words, 
in their view of their relations to the Government and to each 
other; and the resort to arms may be 


simply a sign that the ineur- 





able stage has been reached. The seeds of Mexicanization lie in 
the netion that free goveruments are carried on by pure reason in- 
stead of by strong and deeply-rooted po ts—bv whieh we 
mean traditional and hereditary famil ind respect for 
certain forms and processes and principles, and the mental associa- 
tion of these forms and processes and principles with happiness and 








ation. 








prosperity, and thei: we or destruction with misery and ck 
When a people has 0 ! »it can make Imos ! M ! 
work well; when it 1 them no 2 

tot »is onl question of time. 1] 

truction or fairly-drawn constit st pub ilo - 
ceed in Franee and Mex it is for w of } 

Among the ways in whieh th hab l ’ 

owth of them pro ted th ce of r 
party opposed to your own as a band of eri . 
against the Government. This practice has been eultis Lin 
Franee ever since 1790; it is firmly rooted in) Mexican 
results very rapidly in the abandonment of ra i 
discussion, for what is the use in discussing with vil 
intent on the publie ruin, and whose argumentation w ) 
sham and hypocrisy? You aecordingly get into the w 
ening and denouncing them instead of reasoning with them. You 
assert all vour rights against them in the high-handed 
would use in dealing with a burglar, and try to by 
would be weakness to consider whether they are ’ 
vineed of the justice of your proceedings. After this has lasted 
awhile, you get into the way of thinking that the onl l 
effective way of disposing of such fellows is to kuock them 
head. You have nothing in common with such peop! 
nothing on their side that if would be rizht for vou toe 
you owe it to the country and humanity to be severe with \t 
this point, of course, resort to civil War is a mere questior ) 
tunity and physieal abilit If vou do not tight, C 
you are not quite ready When th »coOmM Fe 
severe strain on the temper, however, l 1 itions 
vanish, You feel that it is impossible to ** stand this ° any longer, and 
you “deseend into the streets” or get up a“ pronunciamiento.’ 
You are very sorry and wish it were not so, but are quite sure that 
if the outsiders, who criticise and laugh at vou, only ? ‘the bad 
ness of these fellows, their irredeemable depravity, as vou nw it, 
they would agree with vou that there was nothing else { 

If, on the other hand, vou have the Government in your hands, 
the army, and revenue, and the machinery of justice, you will, ifin 
the earlier stages of Mexieanization, have probably a lof Sens? 
of your own moral superiority than when you are in opposition. 
Holding the Opposition to be publie enemies and bent on mischief, 
you will rapidly cease to feel that vou hold the go 8 a 
trust for more than vour own half of the people, and vou will eon- 
sequently harden yourself against the opinions or wishes of any 
but vour own sid to ca they 
are satistied of p edings, but you 

ll get into th wey do not lik 
and protest ag the | ie r 
they protest, and should therefore be earried out in ihe wav that 
will be most obnoxious to them, as Jong as vou keep within the 
forms of law. If you have to make an inv vation i will make 
ith your owa men, knowing well that they will have no 
confidence in the verdiet, and you will take gi sat ion in 
finding that it has exasp Ll ra than svothed them. In 
thinking and talking about them, you will always take ) for- 
hy nothing that i ) mus in ti polit il his \ nd p 1d to 
believe that, though all the rest of the world has changed, they are 
just the sam sever. For instan if they murdered pri and 
nobles and barat chateaux in 1793, you will maintain vutly that 
t! is What they are after sull in 1876, and that therefore you cin- 

tt take too many precautions agai their getting hold of the 
power again. If they revolted in defence of slavery in L859, and 
half of them were killed, and slavery vw ibolished, you will pre 
tend ti the other half are ready to revolt again and restore 

vel id that the log event produced j lutely no im- 
pression on them. If anybody questions this, as contrary to our 
experience of human nature, you will assure bim that this is a 
p liar case Which nobody understands but yourself, and that, so- 
‘ being in w keeping, you cannot afford to run any foolish 


risks) And then vou will treat the forms of law and the general 
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Prise ( tr \\ Nona Of 1 t ‘ } il] not be troubled +} ; th — ! . A ’ 4 : 
‘J wee ot » and you will not be troubled = there is, the purer and more upright should your judges be, and 





hi erversion of them, however gross, as long as the object of | that a self-respecting and mi inly people, capable of carrying on a 














1} , 3 » ] lo ¢ . » ~f i. 2 7 } — 
biel eat government, though it may put down robbers and assassins 
at t ave | 1 ceseriving exists in a grea vith ¢ rene and implacable band, and suspend ail eomstitu- 
( aeore aul ies i}, do has existed sinee thie , t val fort tor their swilt pu lishment. Will never seat a kuave at 
' bis Mie ad. Phe db ol all reflecting men bas been the crumhead or convert the arts of the thimblerigger and mack- 
Vol ‘ a i eee) | 0 rif d io aeiences of order and liberty. 
la K from this condition, and diffuse 
bt, but still surely —the manners and cus- nes ice ' as , ' 
; ' DALZACS CORRESPONDENCE.—II r 
1 ( and fre vernment, and abate party pas- 
. I P ba r) 
. ‘ . . . aa " \ NOVE ei ° 
} ( rt | f i mnimanageable by constitutional : ‘ , . . . . 1 . 7..? 
ing ; ; . f850 the political fermentation in France becaine such that Baizae 
Potit in t 1) f ¢ ’ over the Presidency there ar , ; . . ee . 
sng } lL not escape the contagion. Ife hal no very definite ideas on 
lis, TO’ ¢ | { ave not cured the Ss th, but tua és +: ae, ° 7 
att ; un ab Eicel, vernment ; he dramatized politics. Men were to him more than ideas, 
bry ! : hence Sonth e have ourselves nahi . ony > al } 
u ies GNC Th ith, we have ourselves caught and he was too much of a moralist not to see through the idols of the day. 
t f . } . { Qj 3 j : wAneA j}]]ne ry ‘ ' st . 
he contagion, Wedo not lise to cite illustrations, because illus- | ‘fo Mme. Carraud, who seems io have been a very excellent and sensible 
trations in certain states of the public mind are exas per iting rather pers 1, and one of his constant correspondents, he wrifes : ** France ought to 
*]yes lie , ’ . te. , * a tg on eer sa 2 oti eee? } . © } : 1 
wneud ening; but two we n e. We saw the other day in | be a constiiutional monarchy, with an hereditary rova ily; witha eens 
\f whusetts paper the question what people would say if Judge | of Peers extraordinarily powerful, representing property, with all possible 
bone ere to vo into that State and release en ai writ of Aabeas ruarants pepe and privileges, the nature of whi remai to Le 
CO) persons committed for eontempt by the Supreme Court of discussed ; with a Second Chamber, elective. representing the interests of 
that st The people of Alassachusetts weuld probakys \ war the inte sanillans masses which separate the highest social positions from 
Lil } l \ tCOUSett woul pro WLOLY eC Very ° t ‘ 
ludicnuant, because it would come home to themselves personally Wreit called the people.” In the yeer 1861, he offered himeelf as a candi- 
, sae} TY P ¢ Cant ‘ ee date for the Lower Liouse in two pleces, at Angouléme and at Cambrai. : 
But this proves littl. The test of perfeet Anglo-Saxon health i age Mts! . , + ae ee paneer Re “epee 
Ay P ¢ ' thor ns ] ’ 29 ile was inordinate in his ambitions es in evervibing : ** Do you believe, 
Are tl lnadignant when they see this done to a court of ke | , ; ‘ "47 oe Yay 
} _ . , P : ae ‘ he says to henest — ne. Carraud, “ that I would leave the world ef ideas 
Cul ution With their own and belonging to fellow-citizens in ) 


7 ok ae a ea as aa gigs and the chance of being a European man for the political world, if I did ; 
= — . ei S wey Fee = iled hos the perversion OL Jal feel that I can be something ¢rent and serve my country 7?” Tis , 
clai forms to the attainment of purely political ends by a feel- | Qountey did not agree with him on that point, and we can only say that it } 
ing that the ends are good?) Any man who asks himself these | yas most f . i 
questions, and answers them in the affirmative, need not flatter There is something verv painful in the account which Balzac gives of 
himsell that because he objects to street-fighting and pronun- | his literary eforts: he was always in debt, and always engaging his work 
Clamiecntes, and goes to meeting Instead of mass, and ealls him- | before he could furnish it; always quarrelling with the publishers, the 
self Smith or Jones instead of Lillibullero or Tejada, and wears an | bookseliers ; always losing in wild schemes what he had earned with the 
overcoat instead of a cloak, that he has nothing of the Mexiean | greatest difficulty. His power of work was exorbitant—all the more that 





t in d ing 
about him. He has really acquired one of the most characteristic his mind \ ays at high pressure : ‘I go to bed (1£33) at six or seven 
mental traits of the Mexiean. o'clock in ning, like a hen ; Tam waked at one o'clock, and I work 


mney , é‘ —" nee till cicht in the morning : the leon ¢ ond a haif when] wake uv 
fake the other illustration. ‘The Returning Board in Louisiana, | | ae ee ee ng see veg pregiete saaae aa irk w% 
1 take a cup of black coffee, and I work again till four. At four, I go out, 


though not a court of law, isa court of judges. ‘The most import- ; . . 
or take a bath aud dine; and after dinner I go to bed.” It is not to be 


ns. The subject- 





ant functions of its members are judicial funceti 





matter ef their di is of vast and far-reaching import a wondered if this unnatural life put him by degrees almost out of himself. 
. ACU ' Ss is clild < -“reaChbing OTLUAnEeC. . _ a e ° ° ¢ > e e . , 
' snc Age tie had fits of enthusiasm and of despair. He speaks of his ‘ M¢decin ce 
tm be of as great importance to the community, and bus proved ‘ . = 7 aay 
hens . POESANES TO | ommunity, and bas proved Cumpacne? with raptures : ** There is not a phrase in it which has not been 
an 2) cear. that ther sl} lo instiee. as tl » TInited Stat : : at ‘ . ee 
so this year, that they should do justice, as that the United States — yead, reread, corrected, read again ; it is dreadful, but when you wish te 4, 


rap } } dad ¢ Port it ) ‘hr! th: hav hava : i . are a 

supreme Court Showuid ao it But it is not Surprising toat tney have approach the simple beauty of the Gospel, to surpess the * Viear of Wake- 
fila Poor et it aala . s ¢thatn - +209 . . ° ° . " . : 

the Board were not selected for their | field,’ and to = in action the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ you must work 

or integrity, but for their partisanship, and partisanship is | hard.” This beok was written for the people ; Emile de Girardin prophe- 


cap t r ” This | 
very blinding. Nor is it at all symptor —— that they should under | sied that 480,000 copies would be sold. Alas! success came only very 
such « umstances have done wrong any more than that such men | slowly. Le wrote proudly to honest Mme. Carraud : ‘* You will read this 
as Jue Bend sheuld find their way to the beneh and do wrong. | ™agnuicent book. I think I can now die in peace. I have done a great 
Sueh t smay happen in any country under the healthi st public thing for ny country. This work is better than law or sictorl us battles. 


i 
It is the Gospel in action.” 
It would be endless to enter into all Balzac’s 
hich had at least this advantage. that as he was always trying to 
utilize all that he had done, he was almost of necessity brought to his 
ae conception of uniting his novels in some great plan. Thus ke 
gined the ‘Seenes of Private Life,’ ‘ Scenes of Provincial Life,’ ‘Seenes 


opi . When we wish to know whether there is anything unsound 
emes with the book- 





in publie opinion, whether the Mexican poison =a reached us, 
we ask, us we have said, How are people affected by these things 
Now, bere is the deliverance of Harpers Weekly, a very promine:t 


“ 
sci.ers, W 
1 

nae 

organ of publie opi 1, On it: 


‘Republicans ean certainly not stand an imputation of fraud | of Pa risian Life? ‘Scenes of Country Life,’ and by degrees the gig intie con- 
upon the election of their candidate. Can the Democrats? If the | ception of the ‘Human Comedy’ came before him, teok a more tangible 





. . . . . , . t 
Republican Returning Board of Louisiana is a suspicious body, is | form and a body. 
he er ratie | mone anv fess s ? j aeti ta) blrea —— ‘: e¢. 2 2 . , ‘ . 
_— wage bs : - , ag tare ye . af a “ae Re a — Balzac aceepted criticism from his friends—he almost couried it ; he 
DO} 0 n the cusputed Stat are sealawags, do not active - - ee ics , ‘ia 
et “eT a 4 . Rea nae did not Lelong to the ** genus irritabile vatum.” It may be, also, that the 
Democratic politicians refuse to put a stop to assassination and ne re ea Pe i 
pep PE, SIRE BREEN RO i eR, hardships of his life had, if the expression is allowable, thickene a his skin, 
terrol leh eure tO Tuer party aavantage i 


| With his old friend ra . Carraud, whose good judgment he did not over- 
We do not here offer any opinion en the faets of the dis- | estimate, he is const matly entering into long explanations about his works 
pute We coneede th he Dem rs are as bad as the Republi- | and their object. When Mme. Carraud finds that in ‘ Eugenie Grandet’ 





en \' ss h to marl » tl above is the faet that | the eld miser has too Jarge a fortune fer a provincial town, he retorts : 
the iter considera it if not fair at least exeusable and “quits? | ~ l'ncis are against you, Bt tone a is a grocer who bas cight millions ; 
bo ul ud as means ( M. Evnard, a mere bagman, has tweniy, and keeps thirteen millions -in 
‘ i , at t ‘ ‘ ‘ aft tri 
en sof m 0 Issn This is q | fo!d at home ; he rliced them in 18i4 in the funds at fifty franes, and 
t] \] + 17 : shat is lov . muce twenty out of it. Llowever, in the next edition I deny diminish the 
LO i meNIC I Tea, alt VYIpSs LO nes Wha 3 iowest i . 

’ i i 4 ct } sage 9? » ley = _ V5 pope 7 4 
snap ae ; oe fortune of Grandet by six millions.” Lfle warmly thanks Mme. Cerraud cu 

Mexican polities. The Anglo-Saxon view is that to lawlessxess | . . 
| SPSL et 3 Ee ire aS aN fees 

ou oppose fa, first, last, and always: that the more lawless:.e:s ! *<co No, £97 of the Vutior. 














Dov, 21, 1876] The 


every occasion : ** There is always,” he says, ‘‘something true in the sensa- 





eres l like yeurs, especially when it is made greater 
ioucht fe begs her to be patient with hii \ 
1a lithe conditions of s« i\ n, I 
n 1 ed its terminati 
in 1835 at tl h marks the height i 
i! ote t live,’ the *] rely 
inastate of constant inspiration ; he was intoxicated 
i his own work. ** To work day and night, to be alw 





I } CHUA : 


tle dav?) Must [T wait till I go down to the tomb ¢ 


need the quictude of a cloister ; when shall 


1 do me justice. Nevermind, if my best inspira- 


ne in the moments of the greatest anxiety’ You s 





here the rebound of this elastie nature : he cannot be altogether breken 
down ; he brandishes his pen like a sword, and is always willing to fi 
with destiny. 


Balzac beran to corr 1 Mme. Hanska, who wa; 





to become his wife. ved in a fire at Moscow. 
Those which are published begin in 1859; they show Balzac as a sort of 
literary adviser and confidant. He could not, however, remain long merely 
a sort of Grimm ; he became immediately personal, confidential ; he speaks 
to Mine. Hanska of all his troubles, his perplexities, his endless schemes, 
Ile was again in 1836 involved in a failure (as he had been before in 1823), 


and he had to conceal hiinself in a garret at Chaillot. From his little room 








the Seine. ile worked during eighteen hours 





in the twenty-four. 
Corsica, where he meditated a great speculation in the mines of the island 
As usual, he failed in his undertaking. 


find him some time afterwards on his way to 


fe took Italy on his way back, 
and as soon as he returned to Paris, though he was still in debt, he bought 
the little house at Svres which he afterwards made famous. The house 
cost him 45,000 franes ; it was to him a paradise. It must be confessed 
that there are few places which have such a great and inspiriting view, com- 
bining the charms of the country and the associations which rise like smoke 
from the distant view of the great capital, with its river, its churches, its 
domes. 

The monetary question never ceases to have a part in Balzae’s preo cupa- 
tions. We find a curious letter of his addressed to the members of the 
Société des gens de lettres (a seciety which is stillin existence, and which has 

P 


for its duties to defend literary property, and to help poor and aged writers) 
lL 


He makes a great programme of reforms: a letter must be sent to the 
king, asking him to invite the Chambers to create great literary prizes 
every ten years—160,000 franes for the best tragedy, as much for the bes 
comedy, ¢d. for the best opera, id. for the best drama, ¢d. for the best novel 
id. for the best philosophical work, id. for the best archwological or lin- 
guistic work ; 200,000 for the best epie poom. The French Academy is 
to be the judge ; the honors rendered to the peers of France must als , be 
rendered to the members of the Institute ; the distribution of these priz 
must be a great public solemnity. 


In 1843 he started for Russia, and made a visit to Mme. Hanska : w 


find him in Berlin in October, where he was received with much disiine- 
tion ; his reputation was already European. It is interesting to note his 


sensations : “ For aman who comes from Russia, Germany has an unde- 
finable aspect which cannot ke explained by the magic word Jidertiy, 
which is better translated by free manners, or freedom in manners.” Hi 
saw Humboldt, who brought him the compliments of the King ; and made 
m. Berlin did not keep him long, nor Dresden, 


where he went into ecstasies over Holbein’s ‘‘ Madonna,” which astonished 


rye 


a visit to Tieck i1 Potsad: 


him more than the * Madonna” of Raphael. He could not stay long away 
from Paris, and on his return published the ‘ Maison Nucingen,’ * Pierre 
Grassou,’ ‘ Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan.’ His pride had become 


almost monstrous : he wrote to Mme. Hanska: ** Four men will haye had 
T 
I 






an immense in 


in this half-cent: 


wish to be the for 


luence—Napoleon. Cuvier, O'C 





‘th 





. The first lived by the blood of Europe : the se 


he globe ; the third incarnated a people ; I want to bear a 





was mart 
whole society on my head.” But this curious pride never mede him distant 


or disagreeable : he alwavs had, as the French say, his heart in his hand. 
; “a 





It was a sort of intellectual intoxication, At one time he thought of pre- 
senting himself to the French Acad ; he was not encouraged, and wro 
thus on the subject to irles Nodie ‘My good Nodier, I have bk 
assured that the condition of my fortune is one of the reasens which ¢ 
opposed to me in the Academy: I ryou with much row ¢t 





dispose of your influence otherwise than in my favor 





the Academy on account of the most honorable poverty, 1 will never pr: 


Nation. 


ea in New York Cit is been repeatedly used to overpower the majori 


If i cannot enter 


fe 
ed 


sent myself when prosperity shall give me her favors. I write in the san 


sense to Victor Hugo, who takes an interest in me” (1844 





We begin to sce in the letters of that time the first syinptoms of t 
( Or tin - 1 t wae ! Ww far \ } 
ema f | y l 6 } {1 ® } 
id furnitu tny rie mor, pictures, ¢ \ Chis it 
passion did 1 help d h his d \ \ 1 eart 
money, ! spent if faster than | K lr i nN | 
is SO.00C0) francs lie paid 1 Visi »M Il ‘ N es in Sto 
his journey, as usual, was emely sl In 1845 wri t 
rom R 4 vhere h { CMA ONLY V " i \ ! i 
Pope, and he sent to his old mother a ry W I | 
for het 
Some time afterwards he bezan his ¢ Les |] 
panvres.’ Ile describes it beforehand: the ‘told musician” is t 
relation, covered with humiliations and wrongs, full of heart, who forgis 
all and avenge himself only by od work i ine ( s Bet 
poor relation who is also wronged and humiliated, v \ 
three or four families, and who meditates the 1 f “ 
pride 
$ POG ] » va 
JOYVYVE Spores nee, 
MR. AYES ON PARTISAN RETURNING BOARDS. 
To tHe Epitror or Tus Nation 
Sir: That numerous class of Republicans who regret that the election 
of their candidate should depend on the action of a partisan Re 
Board in Louisiana may find some melancholy consolation in the following 


extract froin Governor Laves’s annual message, 1859, which shows 
one can regret the composition of that board more deeply than Mr Haves 


himself : 
















‘¢ There is much opposition to the envetment of a registry law. Wi 
out vielding my own settled eonvietions in favor sacha law, [« 
mvself in this communication with urzing upon vour attention am 
of reform in the manner of conducting elections the tinportanee and 
tice of which no one v tod Che conduct fli \ 
duty ions tis tor and 1 ie ballots it ve returns 
f the 1 } ough to hyo \ S'13 ) l s 

} , ss P . { . 
} i r f sia af 
‘ ] ty rl Fi 
Rr v 
Satumu. Mas Dee. 14.15 
OUR DANGER, AND THE REMEDY, 
To Tn pt R ¢ 7 I NATI \ 

Sy It is beginning to be felt that t lificult that now surround us 
are | 1 part of the danger ct IS US, A SVM} only of what 
} H to be al il disease \e I hq r faith in t ballot- 

laa mublican sta is | nd t the submission of the. 
rity is essenti lon the ¢ r that t indications of the ballot 

2 sAtTtam +h + 1 , } y ye - ] 
ere true, and on the confident conviction that when the minority shall in 
ts turn become the maj me submission will be extended to it. 


i 
Destrov this belief in the indications of the ballot, the motive for submis 





} } + ‘ + y 1) ” , *, . 
sion is removed, and there follows d y terrible sequence of anarchy, 
civil war, and empire. 

lt must be painfully evident to eve that belief in the indication of 


» shock was given by the Plaque- 


rineered by the notorious John Siidell, are believed 





priving Henry Clay of the Presidency. Since 





lally-recurring examptes of the same thin 








ties given by the rest of State. Dr. Leonard Bacon, in an excellent 
lett ly | ished, 1 that the majority recently given in Con- 
necticut is open to great suspicion, owing to the extraordinary and abnor- 
mal inerease of the vote given in the large cities. And as to the state of 
hinges in t Ss 1S sit is unnecessary to speak, 

I \ we dre losing all faith in working of the central and 
most vital pat i¢ Whole system of government; and unless this faith 
can be res 1 by remodelling our system of voting, we have anarchy 
straight | s. We have four vears left us, perhaps, to apply the 

nedy y ng so important a subject, for con 
vincing the doubler and for overcoming objections, and therefore it be- 
hooves us to | » time 


= er 
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ate < , m7 a 
! i the in States: it is so under the 
! that do: the | l The pr well known—a writ of qua 
— ieee 
j t } the 1 ire O1 & ¢ “tt fo, 
a i { has been lawfully ¢ l an « bu cany Ings 
l ‘ nest or dish deprived ( iis office, h 
rts whicl { fully entitled as he 
i \ } ed of his laa his goods, or his bert; 
t have voted for hit ise votes he has 
| their right to 1] rve vhom they have r 
‘ . l if thes prived of this right, they have their remedy in | 
| parent L {nd the ] ding in the court is alw in form, in the 
‘ana ‘ ; ‘ 
j 1 of ¢ nple board of can has 1 
\ { Whether under the Constitution the pows 
{ l \ I vested in the P dent of the Senate, or in 
ed, inst which t ballet es ho pr tion. | of Representatives, the power is and can be only the power to ‘*count.” 
l evil. Undoubtedly there may arise, at the time of “counting” of the electoral 
1 Ar ns t leter hat n votes, questions as to the regularity of papers, or as to the qualifications of J 
O} ! his emy ; s, thet must then and there 1 it were, judicially determined. 
» how they intend may | But the persons there assembled, under the Constitution, to *‘ count” the 
A ern Stat | ’ ( toral vot re and can be nothing but a boa 
ction how tl \ I on never were intended to constitute a court, to finally 
r Even the few who micht decline to judicial contest as to the title to an office. There 
| t i I r of the ns } them ; they have no issues to be heard. They are 
iit t he ey it to every one, | t also proved by th for the time being into a returning board. Undoubtedly whoever is, upog | 
( ean ng comaiitt and by lariv exact es — the count then made, declared elected by the votes of the “electors,” > 
ily made in advance of elect whether those electors have been legaily or illegally appointed, will be ; 
»t lvanti » it there any, connected with the open |’ wto President of the United States. His acts will all be valid until he 
La ‘ in fae 1 is ousted by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
y hat t i ( ' t | jowev unless I am ily mistaken, a court of c¢ tent 
i i of every 1} Wi i t h { ( tat t ot the iPisd On Oust him, mM ci ie i en clecied i the manner avuove 
u ! ae Pp F 
I \ (1,1 I do not, of course, intend here to make a legal argument, or to con- 
‘ | sider in detail objections that, Tam well aware, would be | cht forward 
4 PRESIDENTIAT Ol ) WARRANTO ’ nsi the views here taken. But e ¢ two of them may, perl ps, be 
i , We \ . | by iv considered with iVantace, ; 
Ll] lawvers : ware that th or informat will lie in a State 
) 1 } Lith of D / } | x : . | 
ji : ut | court to try the t to anv State o unle of t hief itxe j 
. | cutive of the Si: And it will be conceded, t the writ or in- 
lt Is to that the only sound course now is to stop quibbling ang | formation will lie in a Unitel States court to try the title to a United 
to accept the Souther vevel feviled, ane | States ofice, unless it be that of the chief Executive of the United States. 
Ay A des : pend fori her preser- | Tt seems to me clear (I may, of course, be mistaken), and the authorities 
” eem to support the position, that there can be no distinction drawn, as to 
T have ina hk t h of { men | eithes th ‘dy, between a State office and a United States 5 
} fF i it side, ‘ ( jection that seems to me pl iusible is the one that 
pto t will not lie to try the title to office of the chief Executive, though 
‘ naw Returning Board, and jit might lie to try the title to office of a subordinate officer. And I] pre- 
! I f that Sta tue power Of nvassing the votes for Fisume the point urged would be, in seme form or other, this: that the Exe- 
( tt y n certain cases, the | cutive is one intependent co-ordinate branch of the Government, and the 
u ‘from a parish or precinct. But it gives them ff] judiciary another, 2nd one ef these branches cannot exercise control over 
\ l ( | ¢ ler \ tine ha been in- i the of iC! 
na \ Line ¢ ! ’ 1 has been ? Put this begs the whole question. Who is the Executive?) That will 
P prov Lt he stati NOW, it is clai 1] 1 the very point in disput 3. Undoubi liv. n> court has the} ywer to con- 
( * Keturning Board, in cases where there has been no in | trol any exercise of official discretion by the President. The point wil 
Lwl there has | 1 no evidence of any in the form re- | be, not whether a court will control any official action of the President, but 
W, have thrown out the votes of entire parishes and preeincts, | who is the President ? 
lies show the ballots have been « for the political party And who is to decide that question, the court or the one man who claiins 
the members of this Board do not belong. the office ? Coneede that this one man has been declared electel and that ' 
facts be as they are claimed, this Returning Board had no | he is President d facto; who is to decide whether he is President d ' 
hority under the law to throw out the votes of the citizens | j > As President de jfucto he is undoubtedly to execute the laws, but ' 
than it had to take away their lands or their lives, or than | who has given him power to give judgments ? Is he a court, and above all 
had to thy it the entire vote of the State of New York. And it was | courts ? 5 
he part of the Board of a judicial discretion, not even a The courts of the United States adjudicate on all rights of all parties. 
i sno discretion to be exercised ; but there was a | The S ipreme Court of the United States declares void acts of State legis!e- 
public records, a manufacture of a majority that never f the national legislature, acts of State executives and of the na- 
iby four men of a President of the United States cutive, acts of State courts and of the national courts. It enforces 
will expressed in { nstitutional manner against private individuals, against State officials, against®na- 
m of rede x these wron is it wise to icials, and against sovereign States. And are we to be told that 
» unredressed ? I cannot think there can be more there is one man in these United States who will set himself above those de- 
t lila ifident that t linary | ¢ 3? I think not. 
\ {toi the here supposed to exist. | But t! int as to t indepenlence of 
\ L offi ; been held to be a | ealied hi sness) is nota newone. It w: 
and determined in a court of law, like a right to | chusetts—not, indeed, in precisely this form—and it was then very clearly 
lands, goo} ny other property. It wag so under the English common ' disposed of. The information was there brought to try the title to office of 4 
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a judge of probate who had been appointed by the Governor. And it was | On the other hand. it i teresting t ‘. 
urged that s right of pointing was vested in ‘chief Exeentive : that | lo r fligl such as **'] Two A : { 
. . m ° > ° + is ee ag vt , 
he was to d ie whether there was the occasion for appointing, and was to | | —— Mr. dorome Liopk Ss programm - 
mace tue i intment: and that his exercise of this power Cou 1 not be aid of his landal Orpheon Societ v's F \ ( ( 
mined er questioned in a court. Chief-Justice Parsons disposed of this | mas-tide Festival for Jan. 12.at Chickering Ul 
t } 
ry < bie Saki: iy isi of t ] ’ , 
‘ ; é 
Qn { ( +} ve | OL 4 l { ttl Ne} | Ne-lid i . \{ Il ts 
at ‘ i \ ,? nins | ¢ Maile ¢ i I °° Sa { ‘ ‘ i 
With tne peo vernment—tily caemy of MMi —The more or il rtant ques *\\ 
le ive 1 f é } 
ICS ISA j ) in viel . wos the ’ } » f} ) ) 
rts s “ts aa see 1 | \ n W he A flag first 
ti I l mey i¢ i - 47 ’ I ™ 1 ™ t « "% ~ b 
ized b th ( the y to Li i Mite De Te TEC ° ry i 
declare it 1 point yer- | pamphlet called *'Fhe Stars and Stripes’ he pr 
leans a} ’ — : . . } ; 1? } } 
leans tl oun i¢ laws, itis alike | dence from the Duteh archives which prove 
the part and a ctorappomtinent | Goyernor of St. Eustatius in the West Indies, saluted \ 
hull and vow ice in the Com- ) y f } } " ‘ 
monwealth tl re into the truth } © p Poret rom the 1 1d fort N ‘ \ } 
of the chare \ ew Ne tl 
a 2 ! \ i \ 
And it > | ppens that, as to he office of chief Executive of a state, ' 
the very point here considered has been raised and decided in tl Supreme 
¢ > : P —— 3 ‘ ‘ . ‘ _ 1 { 
Court of the State of Wisconsin, and the jurisdiction upheld, on grounds 
that cannot fail, I think, to command the thor t of every lawyei : 
I quote a few sentences, for they state so cle bHoints under cor ee ; 
ee } ° . ! f 50 i} \ 
sidieration, and they carry wel : 
+e \ contest ses hetwee two sitio ww} rer andl 4 ’ ' 4} \ . Fi . wer 
d } Ct i etween two Cit , Who were candidates tne Centenn al was the ove i / iH 7 ¢ 
f to who has received the higher number of votes : for who- } 134 . . i a . : 
. 3 . SE AP ing , . ~ ae and **an exnibit of Womans work tf vert t, fro ‘ I 
ever it may be who has received the highest number of votes, unless consti- ; , _- aa . 
. eo. 1s « ‘ ‘ ‘ . the lif 19 roOOon) he litor ¥v \ s Sny } \ 
tutionally ineligible, must be governor. So the Constitution declares. to the editorial room, fhe editor wi ; Cot ' 
Now, in what forum is this to be settled 2 Where and by whom | known writer for the press as weil as author. Som t pt 
is it to be determined as to who received the highest number of votes—by have been made to test the expedieney ef cor ( ! 
the legislature, by the executive, or by the judicial department of the Gov- Ra al 3 Rie ’ 
¢ ° vEN . ° . e 2% ss ose Ol LUraiiv ne % v7 } 
Crmment ££ . « « Phe question again recurs, what power o1 the Crovern- 4 : ks ‘ 
ment can give a specific and adequate remedy ? What power of the Gov- | bese [ Cee oe See ae : 
ernment is to settle the controversy 2? I think the conclusion is irresistible | sion of th ) y, Which, emancipated ft i 
hat st ta 4 : a af . , } 1 . } 
that it is the jadi ‘ial power. If the contest cannot be settled in the court | semi-official ch: have proved not merely a1 
of this State, it cannot be settled at all; and if redress cannot come from | Mr. E St 
° . : . or] it . i sii - s < 
that source, it can only come in a violent manner by revolution. g ' 
t or contribute } nen pages ot IV > Cy 
Phese cases decide that, the matter being properly before them, the ueation.” We refrain from judging it by det l and , 
courts are bound to take cognizance of the suit, and determine the title. | articles. The scone of the work seems to be 1 
Undoubtedly there should be nothing but peaceable and orderly legal Sian ee 
oumtediy there should eon thing ut pear - and orderly legal Two important volames (iz. and x.) have t — eth tes i 
" witnra Thay Way } * » 1Olence ry 2 hinlk 7 
pro edure. Phere should be no lawless violence. But 1 cannot think it | conics of ¢ sanarte of the United States add 
»xpedient. in ar i f view. that a number of political ; Po — Soe ed : : . 
exp - i in a “! | int of view, tnat a ae te political adventurers Survev of the Territories (Hayden's). and fully t ‘ f 
snoul allowed (if they have done so) to devide by false untine tl} rey , em . — 
. v wney L et ) me fal counting the excellence of preceding \ imes Mr. F. B. M ry 
election of President of the United States; and I do not think that we ) . er lxi a) 1 
' 1] . - : 4 and Consisting OL pp. INI i) Wild 40 Lith ral S 
snall promote “ preservation of constitutional forms” by refusing to use ' . ‘ A : ; . . ; 
bse eae ee : iter : agia- ; ficures, is ‘A Report on the Invertebrate Cret s and Tertiary Pos 
eonstitutional remedies in eases like this. Andif it be the fact (I do not ara a " ; 
eter : sils of the Upper Missouri Country,’ in whi know 
say itis the fact) that a fraud has been committed on the people of the ra, species, and v s of the inv ' : 
United States by which a man is illegally declared President. and the laws fully described and f red, 7 ) 
? uli aes ea and Fury Be e wenera nu I H | ae Sut 
afford i} > stitutions ramodyv for aye 2 “one (as eonfident)s lieva a t : 3 
affor l the ¢ mstitutional remedy for such a wrong (as [ confidently believe divisions, 170, and the species, with their varictics. Oo 
they do), then that remedy should be used. ; “ 
, . species and not a few of the g¢ ra are her . 
Whatever may be the evils existing it r in South Caro- | rf 
. . oF may bo il —— — = eee See The unwearied patience and extreme cons SS Mr. 2 } 
lina, they are most certainly not to by a fraudulent . rn 1 | aed 
. a ; ; : brings to all his work are well known te pala < . whe . 
election of a President. If there has been such it election 1 - P 
‘ . ’ Consiaered iat the bes ries of s et vv i ‘ Ww ) 
it should be set aside by peaceable, lawful, econ procedur little it nites te a0 Nace ol ie en eae — ae 
In the constitutional tribunal. And if there hi h a fraud | , at anna : » ret 
> Sen mena , 1 tT i ( ( ( } rotrac i 
and such a wrong, the party most immediately i—the de- | , \ P ; 1 ; 
‘ zs : ‘ lubors, will be appreciated < has air a der in his special 
frauded candidste—owes a duty to the people of States to | , : 
see that wrong remedied. lis rights are of comparatively small moment ; The “1 - wet , , 4] f 
but the people have rights, and he is hound to use all the remedies of the ; - oo ee Op te ; : 
Mees: eee d a river and the R cV LMOUNLaLAS NOPUa ¢ le bia ana south oi i@ Pour i 
law to their extremest limit to protect those right a i le , 
of 49 Phe invert naa rs to} ip us| ow 
ALBERT Sricxnxcy. ’ 
D 18. 1876 ( 3 rep iu ( ir in t Oit W ( { nh ¢ t 
t Moc ein j , a } So 
— nave " —— — ve a ( i i ha i l A i ‘4 i i lh 
| notices t i ul ] "OSs pal: cal 1 rch in this 
N OQ cou rv, desc bes | . us ior! ns, “I L dist i sine veh: I { 
IN OLEN. ts 
1 4 tant s to tha other'parts of the United States and cf the Old 
BOLD translator a ee a ee ee oe a | bi ee icles bat ney sibel tahdas eects She Nae me 
\ 30LD translator, Herr L. Abenheim, has translated for Herr A. B. | , : ; aoae ol 
’ : e 1s} , tw FT : . | A ‘ > tal GUIS uss i aconel Vol } re rce- 
‘ Auerbach’s series of ‘Philosophen der Neuen Welt’ Dr. mes’s | . i 1 — : 
. er” eae Ne ie ; . hicee 2 | viewed, ar t is mair ned that th elong partly the cretac end 
‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. he tille offered the first difficulty, | uy, Pe saad 
*y . . . 7 on oe } I Li ert jt = 
which was overcome by rendering it ‘Der Tisch-Despot A cold sweat | : 
- ; : | —A wo} f »y in its n < ! clor yy 
must have stood on Herr Abenheim when he attempted some of the | Deegnag ie cy is Di 
* ; i & & I s *m rraph of t Geon id Moth xhaustive 
humorous verses of the Autocrat. uslating the ** One 33 Shay ce ; = sear , A exnaUstive 
Aap : ‘i "4 ne - 6 ee treatise w h amplv deserves the appellation of ‘*monogranh.” now too 
for instanee, he can find no equival I Ol hoes,” and we must refer | ‘ . le ae - , . 
little vol itself | often given to comparatively superficial articl his elaborate memoir of 
to the handsome and handy iittle volume itself any one who is curious to | > ; i : memoir of 
: ; ; ry cape ae . t! Phal r entomologists must regard as opportune n the present state 
see how he wrestles with Germanic lines like | ; t Pe 7 aes rl 
of our knowledge of the subject, and of the hiche-t value, not onlv as a 


** When berries. huckle-. rasp-, and straw- | 


Grow bigger downwards through the box.” j compilation of the literature of the group, but for the ameunt of origina} 





The 








gen versant with the subject can rightly esti- 
' 4 bil | ! matter, which 

i \ f thiseharactet 
n ! tsenergi Phe proba 

) ’ is estimated by th 

' wi il | rh rl res of which a 

re} them, { ree of the usual order 
t ning with the lowe -oing on to the higher 
f | ! ure Dr. Packard adopis the Haibnerian genera. ‘Too 
| 1 upon the thirteen beautiful and accurate 
prloate hich adorn well as i trate this adinirable treatise. They are 
fi i ! author being by this means enabled to illus- 
tral nh } P species at mparati ely moderate expense. We 
und itl | volume, the eleventh, of this quarto series of re- 
po fon ! is rapidly passing the press, and wiil shortly 
ap ‘ doubtless to date IS77. This volume will contain a series of ten 

Pj Px 


7 » thi ‘ families of North American Rodentia, to be entitled 


‘M graphs of North American Rodentia.’ The euthors are Dr. Elliott 
Cones, ULS.A., and Mr. J. A. Allen of Cambridge. Among other reeent 
pi to ‘ made under Government auspices we 
notice the report of S.'T. Abert on a *t survey of a line to connect the waters 
of the Neuse and Cape Fear Rivers in North Carolina, and of a line to con 
nect t] ters of Norfolk Harbor in Virginia with the waters of Cape Fear 
R near Wilmin n in North ¢ lina” (U.S. Eng. Dept., Sen. 
ix. D - th Coner., No. 35), which contains much matter of value on 
the phi iphy of the maritime portions of Virginia and North 
Carol eha n depth and eatent of the Sound, their origin and 
mole l, 

ihe illustrated gift-books of the season, of home manrfacture, are not 
intrinsically impo.tant. Those which lie upon our table are mainly reprints 
of poems that seemed to Jond themselves to artistic embellishment. More- 
over, either to a large extent or wholly, the designs have been made by 


women. Thus, in the new edition of Dr. Holland’s ‘ Mistress of the Manse’ 
(Seribner), by far the most elegant of the volumes before us, Miss Mary A. 


sh > and five other illustrations ; Miss Helena 
De Kav, four flower vigneites, which she 


is extremely fortunate in having 


eng 1 by Mr. Ilenry Ma and Miss Fidelia Bridges, one illustration 
of a bobolink perched upon a stalk. We cannot see that the work of these 
Lacie maintain if by the side of their more practised compeers, 


ey, Thomas Moran, Alfred Frederi and A. KR. 


lies in figure-drawing, and her women and 





ehildvea strike us as being good in a way that shows the sex of the designer. 
Ma! ists too often ring the changes on the same model, even if they are 
earelul to change the costume of their heroine. Miss Hallock’s hand is 


I, Gill & C».’s edition of Bayard Taylor's ‘ National Ode,’ 
and though she contributes but two designs they are at once perhaps the 
z and the most satisfactory of all the number with which the 


. ] ] Th i 1 . 
\ lin oO loaded ne second one, to vw sire, 13 Gerective 


in drawing 


‘Pluck them [thy garments] back, with the old disdain, 


From touch of the hands taat stain! 


but it has a freshness of fancy in bright contrast with some of the regu 
Miss L. B. HLumphrey 
r muse when she illustrates ‘Oh, Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud’ (Lee & Shepard) and ‘Ilold the Fort !’ (W. F. Gill & 


Co.) Her hand appears somewhat uneven, and we could hard 


designs which accompany 1 


whether her forte is in figures or landscape. For the latter she seems to 
have some feeling, but her tree-forms shew defective study. Her initial 
] s v rarely fil 

‘ hooks of another sort than the foregoing are ‘The Tiber and th 
That Mr. Mdward Bruce's * The Century its Fruits and its Fes- 
tival.’ b \ ht Messrs. Lippincott reprint from their magazine. 





in the former volume are a little antiquated, those in the 





t little bald, in the outline ** keys ” to the pictures in 
the t the Exhibition. We do not ksow, however, of any bet- 
t 1 the Contennial than these of Mr. Bra in 

l efforts to lighten u' veight of his statistics by 
t reais | rt me publishers we have re- 
ceiy | trated I ‘y of Painters of all Schools,’ a work based on 
Mf ¢ }} 


illes de la Peinture,’ but en 





‘rence by gleanings from all 


Ores \ ! wre n0tinelu led. The American school is allotted 


Nation. 


liow much labor has been expended upon the the final chapter. 
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A chronological arrangement by schools is supplemented 


by an alphabetical index. We remember so many of the illustrations that 


we judge that none were engraved expressly for this work, which still makes 
Admirers of Edgar 
witha Memorial Volume edited by Miss Sara Sic 
to which Mr. Join IL. Lins: the poet's life, and 
ston some reminiscences of him asa school-boy. The his- 
, and of its dedi- 


» related with interesting details. Besides a view of the shaft, 


avery presentable apnearance, A. Poe will be pleased 


e(Turubull Bros.), 


urney Ri 


sram CONnLrIDUTeS aA SKETCH O 


it to Poe lately erected at Bal 





there isan admirable photograph of Poe (from an early daguerreotype), 
and Miss Rice has appended fac-similes of letters addressed to her on the 
subject of the monument by the most eminent poets of the Old and New 
World. We conclude our list with mention of Little, Brown & Co.’s one- 
' 
i 





volume edition of Clough’s Plutarch’s Lives *ublished in 1859 in five 
volumes, it is now contained between two covers, and fills nearly eight 
7} ® 


hundred octavo pages of easy print. Asa gift-book for all times and sea- 





a 
sons we need not dilate upon its merits. Unlike those alrealy described, if 
has no pictures, and needs none. Or would some one perhaps think the 


Commemoration Ode * illustrated ” by having a portrait of Lincoln placed 
above the line— 
“An one of Plutirc’s men talked with us face to fa 


—The World som2 weeks ago took up the defence of the Rev. Dr. 





‘against the strictures of the Wutivn on his arguments about Evolu- 


That is to say, it did not pronounce the arguments good, but it said 


tion. 


that the treatment of him was shameful. We are pleased now to find the 


quid pro que ia De. Tayior’s paper, the Christian at Werk, of last week, 


and gladly copy his eulogy on the World: 


“The World—whatever be its politics—was never so readable and able 
a paper as now, and we are glad, too, to see its valuable influence given to 
the cause of evangelism. Its editorial writers tilt sharp lances at times ; 
and in the cause of a true and hearty religion can render effective service 
in the tournament of to-day. There is no earthly reason why religious 
papers should monopolize religion. You might as well try to monopolize 
the atmosphere.” 
Now let us Word on the Christian at Work. This spirit of 
mutual contidence and respect between two leading organs of *‘ true and 


hear the 


hearty religion” will, we are sure, give widespread satisfaction. 


—Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Mycenz seem likely to prove as fruit- 





ful both in ‘finds ” and in controversy as those at Troy. Lie despatch 


¥ 
to the Lierald repeats a despatch of Dr. Schlieiaann’s to King George in- 
1 ! 





forming him of the discovery of ‘‘the montiments which 
related by Pausanias indicates as the tombs of Agamemnon, 
} 


Eurymedon, and their companions,” 


Cassandre, 
Ile adds that in these tombs he has 
found ‘immense archeological treasures and numbers of articles of- pure 
old,” all of Tn the 


Acadeny of Nov. 18 Prof. Sayee gives an interesting résuiné of the dis- 


which he freely surrenders to the Greek Governinent. 








coveries up to that date. According to Dr. Schliemana, the walls belong to 





three distinct periods, 2nd in the oldest and lowest portions resemble the 
we 
yns. ‘The tombs 





{ 


vered, i 





tones une ur and five feet high, 
are often adorned with sculptures having Etruscan parallels, while the 
Hy f ! t 


ficates a connection with tne fast througa Phoonicia, Bronze 


Luplements, in- 





been found in esbundanes, alone with stone 


of diorite, 





is, and knives. 
Glass beads, fragments of a lyre and a flute, painted and ergstal vases, and 


and iron keys, arrow-he. 


a wooden com), are still other objects enuinerated. The inscriptions thus 


’ 


far are not numerous nor clearly decipherable. 


—For the especial benefit, seemingly, of those who like to be taken into 


the literary workshop of a great author, there have recently been printed 
half a hundred unpublished dramatic fragments of Lessing’s—‘ Vierund- 
ig zum Theil noch ungedruckte Dramatische Entwiirte und Plane’ 
(Berlin : Gustay Hempel ; New York: L. W. Schmidt). They fill a separ- 
ately printed half of the eleventh volume of the new complete edition of 





Lessing now publishing under the direction of several German critics and 
scholars. ‘The book is a fair specimen of the merits and demerits of Ger- 


but the editing is excellent and apparently exhaustive. Nine 





of the fifty-four dramatic sketches and plans here arranged ia chronological 
order now appear in print for tho first time, et lesst in fall. ‘They are all 
aecompanie? by lucid and copious notes, and by ful! references to the cor- 


respondence an:l other works of the author, andl to the numerous biogra- 


phies of him or his associates, whenever these can shed any light on the 


history or subject of any sketch. The plans vary in length from a few lines 
of his collectanea, merely suggesting a subject for dramatic treatment, to 


the three full and progre sive drafts of the * Matrone von Ephesus,’ filling 
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thirty pages. what remains of his sketch of a tragedy on the 





story of Virgi ith he afterwards modernized in his trag dy of 
‘Emilia Ga! ywn just how farhe had | eled with hi: 
‘Kaust, and *s filled with I itly studies fo ‘Nath 
der Weis. ample procf of his intimacy with Enel 
dramatic literature, of his intimacy indeed with the drama of almost all 
literatures. There are versions and imitations and fragments here of plays 


by Lee and by Thomson, by Regnard and by Marivaux, by Calderon, by 
Goldoni, and by Plautus ; and we ean see that from the study of these he 
did not hesitate to descend to the mapping out of ‘* Nachspiele mit I 
wurst,” confirming his confession that he would rather see a brisk, healthy 
farce than a lame and siekly tragedy after the correct tediousness of Gott- 
sched, 


LANFREY’S NAPOLEON I.* 


‘HE general character of Lanfrey’s work and its manifold and great 
merits neither need nor ought to be the subject of this review, for in 
these respects we have, to the best of our ability, tried to do the author 
justice in speaking of vols. i. and ii. If we confine ourselves to more par- 
ticularly pointing out some of the principal defects, therefore, we do not 
intend to convey the impression that, in our opinion, more blame than 
praise is due to the work Ve merely wish to indicate in what respects the 
reader ought to be more especially on his guard not to take without further 
proof the views of the author for incontestable historical truth. 

Lanfrey is too intensely bent upon proving the moral depravity of 
his ‘‘hero.” Black never appears more black than with white as back- 
ground. Tempting as this effect of contrasts is, the historian, before ever 
making use of it, ought to think over it not twice but ten times. In nine 
times out of ten cither the black has not been black or the white not white, 
and generally both have been different shades of grey. Now, it is true the 
more we get hold of the authentic documents the harder it becomes to paint 
Napoleon too black. But the white which Lanfrey so frequently uses 


has been very far from being anything like white. The view he takes of 
the French Revolution in its first stages no historian who is not a French- 
man can share in our days ; and his lack of criticism with regard to this 
period often leads him to make the most astonishing distortions of the true 
historical perspective even so late as 1806 and 1807. One hardly trusts one’s 
eyes in reading a sentence like this : ‘* Hitherto [until after the collapse of 
Prussia at Jena and Auerstaedt], in spite of all the acts of violence and 
treachery which had dispelled their illusions, the nations had continued to 
regard her (France) as an instrument of deliverance and liberation ” (p. 3). 
It seems that it was particularly so with the Germans, for : ‘* Yet [/.e., in 
spite of the sacking of towns, which ‘a shot fired from one house was often 
sufficient’ to bring about] the Germans received our soldiers with kindness, 
and, in consideration of their light-hearted, thoughtless gaiety, they con- 


stantly pardoned them the confusion they caused wherever they appeared 
(p. 250). Thus the Germans are said to have felt in 1808, before the rising 
of the Spaniards, while in 1796 the retreating columns of Jourdan were so 
pursued and harassed by the peasarts of Franken that ‘‘ their losses in men 
and arms by this petty peasants’ war equalled the losses of a battle.” 

Such glaring blunders only occur where the author tries to describe the 
general situation, and especially the state of public feeling, in a few words 
and there is perhaps not one which he himself does not contradict in some 
other place. This proves that they are not to be ascribed tu a want of 
knowledge. They are, in fact, committed unconsciously, for a more honest 
and truth-loving writer one could not find. But Lanfrey is too zealous a 
moralist to be a perfectly reliable historian, and his moralizing propensiti s 
converge too sharply upon a single person not to mislead his judgment 
with regard to other persons even more than with regard to maideuee The 
Emperor Alexander may serve as an example. Speaking of him up to the 
time of the Treaty of Tilsit, Lanfrey says: ‘“‘He was . . . weary 
of his disinterestedness, so ill-rewarded. . . Was this the reward for 
the numberless sacrifices which he had made for the independence of all ? 
Had Russian territory or the national honor for a moment been threatened ? 
No; all that Alexander had done he had done with chivalrous and disinter 
ested views, in the belief that it was for the general oe, for European 
public right, for civilization ; and if the illusions of youth and self-love 
had had any influence over his determinations, they had at least been pure 
from all selfish and narrow ambition” (pp. 85, 86). Now let us hear an- 
other eminent historian. Iaeusser writes: ‘‘ For six years we have seen 
the Czar entangled in ¢ hte in which nothing is steady except the un- 


em ees of Napoleon J." y P. Lanfrey. Vol. (1. London and Now 
York: Macmillan & Co. 18% 
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a a ee - 
uly ambition — and at every time to play first part. Now 
m friendly terms with Bonaparte, now in bitter enmif, to } : at first 
busy with Pi sto divide Germany, and then the \ 1 of 
tion of 1895 ; now pliant, then deflant : alwavs ready wit rw 
’ efficient in either deeds or m to-day eond te 4 
deep-rooted spirit of Russian con t, to- , ; 
ind the restoration of the shattered i I 
but always, no matter how the color changed, full of impat st fer 
power ; always, even in philanthropic dray r? r int 
pre-eminence-——thus, and never differently x: 1 
from the day on which he was called, over his father’s corpse, to the th: 
There are to-day certainly not many historians who would hesitate ngle 
moment to award the prize to the latter portrait, though the nm ty of 
the publie at large migh 9 still judge differently. Even in 8 
has long since learned to appreciate better the thr ! 1 
Krenchman—by no means always, bet in this 1 f 
pom ; : 
The attentive reader, who is wont to think for himeetf, ' not find it 
very difficult to correct the more conspicuous mis 
mentioned, especially as Lanfrey himsetf fur s stilicient uf 
for it. Harder it is with regard to the erroneous d to which t 
author is betrayed because his knowledze of the facts is 1 suff ntls 
extended. Direct misstatements, though not entirely lacking. do not Y 
very frequently ; but the events often appear in a false light, b 
portant details are entirely disregarded, or an importat s attributed to 
details which neither have been nor ever could have been of great conse- 
—_ The part played by Ney and the Prussians with regard to the 
battle of Eylau may serve as an illustration of the blunders of tho first 
kind. Lanfrey says: ‘** Napoleon had all his army with him, exce; ¢t 
and Ney’s corps, which was engaged a little distar off with Les- 
tocq’s Prussians, whom he neutralized” (p. 37). Nev, W had 1 rr 
ealled from Kreutzberg a little later, was to complete the issue of the 
battle’ (p. 39); 2. . . ‘the [Lesto 3) depl ved his eight thousand men.” 
** Lestoeq, escaping from Ney’s pursuit with a portion of his ‘are 
mee.” ** Ney, who after several h lost in useless skirmishes” (p. 41 


Now as to the facts. Nota woe is yer if the action at Waltersdorf on 


February 5. There six battalions and ten squadrons of Prussians were 
completely ¢ ve 1 by the overwl ling n bers of Nev's t | ther 
fought so desperately that this action was the 1 } son Nev t 
arriving in time on the battle-field of Ev] wh V } es t 

victory to Napoleon, Furthermore, Lestoeq did not steal away from N 

pursuit. and Ney could not help those useless sk shes ¥ 1 cost him so 
many precious hours. Lestoeq was “es to effect his decisive march to 


Althof because the few companies of fusiliers and the small number of 


cavalry he had left behind sacrificed re ‘Ives by contesting every inch of 
ground, while steadily retreating, to Nev's seorps until late in the afiernoon— 
, as long as it was necessary. Finally, Lestoeq had not eight thousand, 


but barely six thousand men. 

If Lanfrey had known or duly appreciated these details, the Prus 
sians at Eylau would have been to him a better ‘sign of the times” then 
] 





the 7 bund, which certainly also has a very good claim to be regarded 
as such, but of whose character and wi sight Mr. Lanfrey conveys a very 
erroneous idea. He says of it: ‘* The organization of the 7’ diund 
very much resembled that adopted later by the Cart The 
association . silently prepared its forces, awaiting the hour of na- 


tional rising. The highest as well as the lowest were proud of being 
affiliated to it. . . . Before long the soil of ancient Germany was 


eovered with similar associations, grafted on to this head institution. The 


governments being forced, as all private individuals were, to dissimulate 
and to make use of none but secret and evasive measures, thoroughly 
seconded this vast conspiracy “ (p. 282). The programme of the associa- 
tion, according to its own statements, was to spread ** patriotism, upright- 
ness, attachment to the monareh and the constitution, religiousness, firm 
resistance against immoratity, vice, and artificialness, love of science and 
art, humanity, and fraternal feeling,” and to increase ‘*the virtues of 
courage, hoy e, frat ikness, And bi lily vigor, as well as the hatred against 
adulation, fawning, and effeminacy” On the 30th of June, 1808, the 
association re eve the sanction of the king; in the beginning of 1809 it 
numbered three to four hundred members. After the failure of the insur- 
rections of 1809 (principally Schill’s raid), with which the association had 
nothing at all t » do, it ap its vigor and activity, and on December 381, 


1809, the king decreed its dissolution. Long before that manv of the 


mi had Jost their faith init. Stein had never thought much of it, 
and jsenan, pr Lanfrer nam ne of 1 most active mem- 
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i ns Vv ohly a very few of ther Yet 
\ 1 t ol niluent il nen } l | n 
! a \ ( h d 
\ hear a | more of t ! 
is ( f Jal to ren 1 an ef 
the oper not a word is said t the revival 
! \ \ search t! names of Fi { 
d { } ( Evlau and the 7 
se { y { | $ re N I ! noted 
\ i. and ii \ ve then asserted, Lanfrey, in 
k ( » be t In a note on page 24h 
I lto a ! d military writer, M. Guillau 
l of 1 uformation on German works 
to the camy ns of 1806-7, and not translated into 
\\ l in American or English historian writing 
\me in Revolution without consulting any of the 
t ey h may happen to be translated into Eng- 
\ ( it would be simply impossible to write a really 
\ the War of Independence, so it is simply impossible 
! tisfaciory history of Napoleon I. without any knowledg 
( ou not translated either into French or any ot! ne 
| t! vast cc ce} just spoken of Vi sv te 
\ v etel t if you did not write in a lan- 
t l i i lutel i ny hensil sun hg 
| by I hy to t rr" t 4 t this 
ent I ! | ‘ t bre h scho! of Lanfrey’s 
| 
AN \ i 1A \N AN ) LN UNGLISH NOVEL. 
Mult! M Philbrick’s ¢ *is given in the opening li 
t ry, int ence in which we are told that ther 
1 { em ( round small gar The 
t ! or of fenees, but of things in - 
VW | way, t ea tive in qu n could be ex 7 
l from t er New England, in which of 1 it 
very e pa lel Philbrick is a young widow frem 
‘ ( = with ] invalid mother, to o¢ uPpy, in sinall in- 
ing of al of which a certain S phen White is the 
i \ | s of remarkable talent, whose verse 
upon her eo oraries. These verses ar 1 t 
vt ! pro lin the p f the tale. Stephen White 
tic temperame burdened also with the care of 
wl how r. 1 ihe L par of M "¥ Phil- 
! It of his artist temperament, he 
4 the meekn of a Catholie saint of legend, and hi 
! itl ( is Matthew Arnold has it, wins for him the affee- 
! | Sappho of the win I is the uthor terms it, the ag. 
I r happens between them until towards the end of the 
i Stephen Winte finds behind t chimney-piece a bag of gold, 
{ yner of the house, which he exultantly appropriates, 
Th the vi ] ng for his mother ne of those comforts which 
} ht to key out ol er reach. Again this conduct 
i \ ily protests, representing to him that the money pro- 
n Mrs. Jacol destitute old woman, some time 
i m whom he has been holding a mortgage on the 





} 


sed. eclines 10 


Stephen White d 


, Who has lately lost her mother, 


» authorities.” Stephen White, 


his ] mildness, te her she may do as she will; but she 
} etl } ving she will never look at him again, and devotes 
‘ to literary composition. The ‘*choice” mentioned in 
{ between studious solitude and marriage with a man of question- 
i rv is m ! il for something typical and charac- 
rf vy especial force or brillianey. It reads 
ren nd improved ; and yet we must add that in 
NoN e Ser Beston: Roberts Brothe 
By! ! Lorden: Bentley: New York: D. Appleton & 
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th hor’s part of the work, as it may be called, there is nothing dis- 

ble 1e has done her work—the work is plainly a woman’s—with 

evident zeal and care, and bestowed much serious sentiment and thi ht 
' { > } ty t} 7 P t} ; " P f ] 

3] rl h pele \ di rreeab] Ni oF cy d } Is hot 

the most picturesque in the world, but there is something reerettable in 
tl tle, unlighted representation of a dry and bleodless populati T 

a styie of manners farther removed from the spectacular than a « rry- 

hog from a vineyard. The typical part of it is that in certain circles there 
:n extreme relish for histories of sternly moralistic voune women. who 

| horizon is bounded on one side by the vines trained round their tie 

»casuistry, and on another bv 

rey Philbrick is haunted hy 

the fear ** of appearing to like her friend more than she r ally did °—the 
fear of telling wicked lies for the sake of good manners. We must declar 

that, in spite of her “* great gift” ef creating a ‘*‘ vitalized individuality ” in 

rooms (the author admits that this aecomplishinent is hard to define), she 

was decidedty too angular and pedantic a young woman. And what put 


7) 


mn 


1 


ment se things d 


tic tempera 


>not é 


he Poets 


but an imaginative folk, devoted to seeing the charm. the 


all hang together. 








joke, of things—to finding it where it may be, and slipping it in where it is 
ot. Itis an equal oddity to talk about Stephen White's “ artistic tem- 
perament Ile is very vague—we don’t particularly see him ; but we are 
told thet when Mercy offers to embrace him, he * puts her away with 
Imost a reproof,” end that, after spending a more lover-like evening with 
her than this conduct would seem to make possible, he wastes no time on 
his pillow in thinking it over, but goes stupidly to sleep. H duet 
thout the bag of celd is cert: inly very shabby, and the reader, on being 
made acquainted with it, feels injured at having been talked to during two 
hundred and fifty pages about so ill-conditioned a young man. There is 
rething puerile in making him the pivot of the history of a la ly whose 
‘in ence as a writer was very erent.” ITleisofa very secretive turn, and 
when he walks with Merey he insists ‘‘upon going in by-ways and lanes, 
lest some one should see them who might mention it to his mother.” Of 








Mercy we are told that ‘truth, truth, truth was still the war ery of her 
soul’: s t she naturally objects to these underhand proceedings. But 
it isa mistake to have made her fall in love at sll with a youth of such 





| slender viri The authoress was very welcome to checse a hero who 
| should be characterized by interesting wesknesses, but in th ice of these 
weaknesses she has not been happily inspired. 

We must mention Parson Dorrance, the town minister and college 
pr Yfesso who lh: also had a cro to bear—a cross almost exac ily 
similar to those of Merey and Stephen. Hi been an in- 
valid for twenty-five years, and his carcer ally obstruet 





hand. 


ed by his having to sit with her for days, holding her Ile has 
rformed this task with heroie devotion, and on the death of his 


vife he proposes to Mere y to marry him. 
be right.” 


She answers characteristically 


it would not Whereupon Parson Dorrance, convicted, 


apparently, with singular promptitude of an impropricty, asks her if she 


vt 
1) 
“Will 


hi 
Mercy’s age ; 


let him be just as he was before.” 
IIe is a venerable gentleman, with a daughter of 
and in her sketch of him the author has not avoided the sug- 


She says she will try, and he kisses 


‘ 


r hair and denarts. 


gestion of disagreeable models. She shows a curious monotony of fancy in 


civing exactly the same background to the lives of each of her figures. An 
elderly female invalid of an exacting temper is in each case the governing 
+ 


Does the author mean to sugges 
What a dreary generalization 


the extreme dreariness of this little tale—the minglec 


ic 


influence, that this is the universal back- 


7) 


ground of New England lives Indeed, 


L blackness and tame- 
its subject Why should the mother 
of the ladylike Merey be represented as speaking a barbarous dialect of the 
** American humor” family ? 
the White Mountains, If the book had less feebleness, we should say it 
| exhibited much purity of imagination. 

It has, however, a crystalline purity as compared with the latest ; 
tion of the remarkable author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower,” If there is 
something typical in the tone of ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,’ there is in 
‘Joan’ 


ness of matter—is most surprising. 


oT 
i 





Mercy dies at a hotel at a summer resort in 


nr lue- 


an even more forcible suggestion of the social miliew from which it 
has sprung. The contrast is curious, and is altogether to the advantage of 
the American tale. If the latter is written for the edification of circles in 


which young ladies commune with their consciences over the question 


whether they have not seemed to like their friends more than they really 
1is is a nobler range of speculation than any that we find alluded to in 
s sister-production 


t] 
‘ Joan 


‘Joan’ and it s 


are, we believe. devoured br 
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t : ! tale 1 as 
it } ( nh \ gg | i \ { i ! i 
t Mi Phitbrick’s Choice’ is a very r and rt | plates furnished by t t k 
' : hh it is really al: t an « le it en indi ntly 1. | ( the ex 
} ! linatinely, with sucha farrago of 4 i ( spite of its inferior \ I { , 
nd lesrity, But both books have been su 4 inte ‘ rh it must vield to Mr. Stock i 
hy t that ‘takes ” in different nmunities. In one Wi we have ed Prof. H i! { 
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‘ i t rightes es and { ed, we bave said enough to 1 
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hairs] Las ad than the | careful study of his directions will tur \ : 
te tion « n it of t] do not doubt 
| { livi ty be Ss hing } than ht of | 
ping voung ¢ 5 ( try- | and voutgsters who hav ready derived 
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dies to ] iold of t 1 of talk | Cuttin rd W 1 ¢ ir’ will be en t 
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higher walks of Hottentot society. and an English stvle which reads like « | Co.’s Little Engraver’s Cabinet (Springfield, M 
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must int ip with them, and ile it remains ostensibly deadly | We place it on our List not becatise it is \ 
stupid, must insidiously furnish them with the emotions in which * fa t- | because the heroes are youthful, but beeaus 
s Broughton liousness is like the gambols ¢ ) | tive, easily understood and cet wo} W 
elephant : | it is curious to see how she fulfils the conditions required of | Gerstaecker’s works. t the E st 
her—by what immaturity and crudity of art, what coarseness of sentiment | ™U h less graj than his G prot 
and va I h , I ri ms 
q 1 it | m t 
ag , and t Ol 
Children’s Moliday Bools.—Certainly the title of ‘We Boys’ (Roberts | region now known as Manitoba. 7 
p, isacl ! to youthful readers: but the sub-title frankly warns | pathy, t veam i t 
them off by confessing that the story was written * for the amusement of rsuading the reader t he is t r thet ik 3 
p2’s and ma’s in general, Aunt Lovisa in particular.” We are safe, there. | fully printed L} l 
fore, in passing it over to those for whom it was intended. Whether or 
not it have the calculated effect on their risibles, they can hardly be insensi- | ~ 
ble to its total unfitness to be placed in the hands of children. ‘iota DOORS OF THS Wi 
Miss Alcott’s *‘ Rese in Blooin’ (Roberts Bros.), being a si juel to her ‘Al ote Res l I Hous 
‘Fight Cousins,’ requires a previous acquaintance with the latter work, atten (lB) Gems at Ti 1d Poet! ; : 
Rose, who returns from Europe, is engaged as the story ends; but as the | AiKc2 4 io Rose 
line between what is juvenile reading and what is not must be drawn some- | A/€er i"! ay vibe et : . 
e, we suppose childish curiosity in regard to her married life will not | - Ae ee, Pe tense Clarke & 
tified. Mer lover seeks to give a direction to her blooming and un- ; ADPICe Of Geld: Nol ents of Physics: of, Natural Philes : me 
¢, end hands her Kinerson’s ‘ Essays,’ with marked passages and | dance ts ahaa edie co D. A x 
leaves turned down ; tells her that Emerson *‘has done more to set v Pak ra Ml Handy Dramas : a nA ee & Shepard: 15 
men and women thinking than any man in this century at least” + ¢ { Teardsiey (Rev T Fev Lite of William & hnson, Lt a Hewsht 
: _ d Ss Rennett -G ’ es for 8 
‘‘my Thoreau” at her, by way of ‘* poetical reproof”: and easily beguiles | Bish Presequi in Cr , G. Tee 
her into correspondence on the subject of her reading. Mac’s declaration i Mer cA spictuien af tian Wika’ Wiley as 
and subsequent courtship take us to the utmost verge of fiction fer mit teed ta), Joat — 
‘Long Ago’ (Lockwood, Brooks & Co ) has no plot and no pretensions i Hl), Ser fe, rer 
toany. The writer, a young grandmother, if we understand an allusion in panne cribner, A . 
her prefatory verses, recalls for her children the events of her own ehild- “ oa 
hood, with her brothers and sisters for the principal characters, T! (Nat. 4 ” 
rative is vivacious, the incidents of a kind to appeal directly to childi a bt Ne. ft ‘ 10 
imaginations. ‘Pa’s and ma’s in general” are not invited to this enter- i i “Wt — 
tainment, which is in good faith spread for ** May, George, and Harry” pupeareus 3 it 
and their little contemporaries. These will not trouble themselves with 0 Ir ; cc , . 
doubts as to the exact date of this ‘long ago.” We have found it hard to : eT bber & 
unite in one grandmotherly period ‘* Look out for the engine when the bell : ar 
rings,” negro minstrels, ‘‘ the Brighton road ” (the scene of the story is laid arora on 
in the vicinity of Boston), ‘“‘a huge cooking-stove” standing beside the | tt ee Ee ee teed we awd E.P tutton 4 85 
brick-oven not yet wholly in disuse, Germania concerts, “Johnny Schmo- | PaaS Pr bot Funeticneot the rain nes WE Bis Bien 
ker,” the ‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ and Fourth of July floral processions F#!4 (Bev. H. M., From tie | akes of Billainey to the Golden Horn. , sone & 2 
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